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A  Few  Weak  Places  in  Our  Schools 

by  L.  A.  Hatch. 


As  educators  we  bungle  more  or  less  at  our  business. 
True,  better  work  is  being  done  in  spots  as  time  passes  and  we 
come  to  understand  more  clearly  what  it  is  to  teach,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  much  to  change  in  our  present  edu- 
cational program  before  results  are  attained  that  approximate 
satisfaction. 

This  may  appear  a  discouraging  statement  to  make  in  the 
light  of  what  the  ages  have  offered  us  along  educational 
lines  but  it  is  a  bald  statement  of  a  fact.  We  have  not  always 
profited  by  the  past.  Our  vision  has  not  been  at  all  times 
keen  enough  to  discern  that  of  greatest  educational  value  so 
we  have  let  some  of  the  great  things  slip  by  while  we  have 
concerned  ourselves  with  matters  of  lesser  worth  that  have 
frittered  away  our  time  and  the  time  of  our  pupils. 

One  cannot  cry  out  with  too  strong  a  voice  against  the 
waste  of  time  in  the  schoolroom.  In  the  first  place  many  are 
trying  to  teach  who  have  made  no  adequate  preparation  for 
the  work.  It  takes  time  to  become  a  good  teacher  and  one 
who  wishes  to  be  a  success  must  sacrifice  time  in  preparation 
in  order  to  save  time  for  herself  and  her  pupils  later.  The 
academic  and  the  professional  sides  of  teaching  are  both  im- 
portant. One  must  know  very  thoroughly  what  she  is  to 
teach  as  well  as  how  to  instruct  effectively.  If  one  is  not  well 
grounded  in  the,  "what,"  and  the,  "how,"  the  teaching 
tends  to  be  more  or  less  scattered.  There  is  no  basis  upon 
which  to  organize  the  work  that  is  done — no  basis  for  selecting 
that  which  is  of  most  worth.  The  unimportant  oftentimes 
receives  as  much  attention  in  the  recitation  as  that  of  greater 
importance.  From  day  to  day  teachers  and  pupils  concern 
themselves  with  a  multitude  of  little  things  without  seeing  be- 
hind the  concrete  material  that  which  is  of  general  significance. 
For  instance,  in  arithmetic  many  problems  illustrating  a  prin- 
ciple of  number  may  be  solved  without  ever  discovering  the 
principle. 
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In  geography  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  tangled  up  with  a 
mass  of  facts  without  ever  suspecting  that  beneath  these  facts 
may  be  hidden  important  geographic  truths  of  a  general  char- 
acter. As  an  illustration  the  peoples  living  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Ganges,  Nile  and  Mississippi  rivers  may  be  studied  with 
their  active  industrial  life  without  ever  having  thought  that 
these  river  valleys  because  of  their  fertility  are  the  homes  of 
great  nations.  In  nature- study  too  the  teaching  may  never  go 
beyond  the  study  of  concrete  material  to  generalizations. 
Of  course  teacher  and  pupils  may  seem  industrious  enough  at 
this  other  sort  of  thing  but  it  is  not  making  progress.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  know  when  to  go  from  concrete  material  to  gen- 
eral truths  as  it  is  also  equally  as  great  an  accomplishment  to 
know  how  to  make  use  of  generalizations  once  reached  in  the 
study  of  the  concrete. 

The  teacher  wastes  time  by  not  having  thought  through 
the  lesson  of  the  day  in  all  of  its  details  so  as  to  present  it  to 
her  class  in  a  telling  manner.  Her  preparation  leading  up  to 
the  lesson  may  have  been  poorly  done.  She  may  not  have 
planned  the  part  that  the  pupils  are  to  do  with  sufficient  care. 
Her  questions  may  have  been  poor  in  their  scope  and*  faulty  as 
to  construction.  She  may  not  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  a 
program.  When  pupils  stand  to  recite  it  may  be  in  a  halting 
manner.  She  may  accept  careless  recitations  so  the  work  will 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  So  there  may  be  many  holes 
in  each  recitation  of  the  day  through  which  the  sands  of  time 
trickle  silently.     In  the  aggregate  the  loss  is  startling. 

The  time  that  can  be  saved  at  other  points  in  the  day's  work 
is  worth  considering.  If  everything  that  is  done  is  begun 
promptly  and  is  pushed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  there  will 
be  time  for  many  things  that  as  a  rule  are  not  done.  There 
are  many  little  things  that  are  more  or  less  mechanical  in  their 
nature  that  should  be  done  in  the  least  time  possible  consist- 
ent with  good  order.  Such  as  passing  out  and  collecting 
materials  that  are  used  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  Passing  to 
the  board  or  from  the  room  ordinarily  may  be  done  in  a  more 
orderly  way  and  in  less  time.  Teachers  are  constantly  being 
interrupted  by  pupils  asking  questions  that  would  better  be 
answered   by  pupils   doing  that  which  they  need  to  do.     We 
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make  work  for  ourselves  by  making  pupils  dependent  upon  us. 
Teach  them  to  attend  to  their  wants  in  a  quick  and  orderly 
manner  without  asking  permission.  We  want  children  to  be 
independent  and  straightway  we  set  out  in  a  deliberate  manner 
to  make  them  dependent.  This  is  a  common  way  of  wasting 
time.  It  suggests  that  about  the  only  way  to  become  efficient 
in  the  doing  of  many  things  is  to  do  them.  If  this  is  so  it  is 
essential  that  the  teacher  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
pupils.  They  must  be  given  a  chance  to  attend  to  many  mat- 
ters that  the  teacher  ordinarily  does.  They  must  do  their 
own  work,  answer  many  of  their  own  questions,  make  their 
own  recitations,  exercise  their  own  initiative,  stir  up  their  own 
feelings  and  make  many  essential  adjustments  in  the  school  in 
order  that  it  may  perform  its  function  better.  The  sooner  we 
as  teachers  recognize  the  value  of  having  pupils  do  many  of 
these  things  the  sooner  will  they  gain  strength.  This  is  sav- 
ing time. 

When  the  teacher  repeats  the  answer  of  her  pupils  she 
not  only  kills  time  but  weakens  his  effort.  How  many  teachers 
do  you  know  who  are  free  from  this  fault?  The  teacher  with 
a  high-pitched  voice  not  only  makes  a  noisy  school  but  she 
uses  up  her  own  nervous  energy  and  the  nervous  energy  of 
her  pupils  without  knowing  where  it  has  gone  and  to  no  effect. 
In  the  same  way  much  time  is  lost  in  aimless  motions,  in  moving 
about  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another  to  no  purpose. 
This  is  about  as  bad  as  not  moving  when  one  should  do  so.  If 
the  teacher  is  a  wanderer  it  is  not  strange  if  one  finds  that  this 
trait  has  been  communicated  to  her  pupils.  They  are  great 
imitators.  So  we  find  them  wandering  about  the  room  in  an 
aimless  manner  when  they  should  move  directly  to  their  des- 
tination, do  their  errand   and  return  promptly. 

Pupils  need  to  be  taught  what  it  is  to  study  or  they  will 
waste  much  time  at  this  part  of  the  day's  work.  This  they  do 
not  acquire  incidentally  from  our  teaching.  They  need  to  know 
what  they  are  to  do  and  how  they  are  to  do  it.  They  should 
have  a  larger  part  in  the  assignment  of  work.  After  a  lesson 
has  been  gone  over  they  should  gradually  acquire  ability  in 
projecting   what   is  to   be  considered  next.     An  inspection  of 


the  work  that  the  pupils  are  doing  during  the  study  period 
will  often  reveal  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  time.  It  has  not  been  projected  with  any  definite  end  in 
view.  It  does  not  relate  in  any  vital  way  to  the  interest  of  the 
child.  Neither  does  it  grow  out  of  work  previously  done. 
Many  times  it  is  merely,  "Busy  Work,"  work  that  kills  time. 
Oftentimes  the  recitation  period  should  be  largely  given  up 
to  a  preparation  of  lines  of  work  to  be  done  during  the  period 
when  pupils  work  by  themselves.  An  off-hand  assignment  of 
so  many  pages  from  a  book  or  a  few  topics  on  the  board  is  not  as 
a  rule  sufficient.  In  time  pupils  gain  strength  if  properly  taught 
so  that  less  time  will  need  to  be  given  to  the  projection  of 
work  but  until  they  do  acquire  strength  the  recitation  period 
should  be  a  study  period.  We  waste  too  much  time  reciting 
when  we  should  be  studying  with  our  pupils,  gradually  leading 
them  into  right  habits  of  thinking. 

Other  ways  in  which  time  is  wasted  by  teacher  and  pupils 
might  be  given  but  enough  has  been  suggested  to  indicate 
that  here  is  a  weak  point  in  our  schools  that  needs  our  atten- 
tion. We  must  not  forget  that  time  is  valuable  for  the  little 
child. 

It  must  be  saved  for  him  in  every  way  possible.  It  is 
criminal  for  us  to  deliberately  permit  him  to  squander  it  in  the 
schoolroom.  We  should  know  our  business  so  well  that  this 
will  not  happen. 

As  teachers  it  is  essential  that  we  know  children  pretty 
thoroughly  if  we  are  to  make  a  success  of  teaching  them.  We 
must  study  them  to  know  them.  This  study  of  children  is  often 
very  superficial.  We  deal  with  them  as  a  mass  too  frequently. 
This  is  seen  when  we  punish  the  entire  school  for  the 
shortcomings  of  a  few.  We  talk  about  the  "Average" 
child  too  often.  Individuals  should  be  dealt  with.  To  know 
them  as  one  should  know  them  means  more  than  meeting 
them  in  the  school-room.  They  have  many  sides  to  their 
lives — many  avenues  of  approach.  These  must  be  known  to  a 
certain  extent  if  the  teaching  is  to  be  far-reaching  in  its 
results. 

As  we  study  children  it  soon  appears  that  they  organize 
themselves    into   groups  appointing  their   own    leaders    and 


making  their  own  laws.  The  teacher  should  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  group  idea  and  take  advantage  of  it  in  the  organi- 
Eation  of  the  school.  The  school  should  be  a  group  organized 
with  the  teacher  as  the  leader.  She  should  not  be  a  self- 
appointed  leader  but  should  be  chosen  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves because  they  want  her.  When  this  is  done  her  wish 
is  their  wish  and  the  matter  of  control  becomes  a  minor 
part  of  teaching.  If  the  school  be  not  organized  on  this  basis 
then  it  will  be  organized  into  one  or  more  groups  with  the  teach- 
ers left  out  in  the  cold.  It  is  of  no  use  for  her  to  try  to 
force  her  way  in.  She  must  enter  at  their  invitation  if  she 
enters — to  enter  in  any  other  way  would  lead  to  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  group  and  its  reorganization  under  a  different  guise 
with  the  teacher  left  out.  If  you  are  not  in  the  group  you  are 
teaching  at  long  range — such  teaching  does  not  accomplish 
much.  Close  action  is  necessary,  and  there  must  be  a  goodly 
supply  of  ammunition.  The  teacher's  resources  should  be  well- 
nigh  limitless  along  many  lines  for  the  little  people  are  merci- 
less in  their  bombardment  with  questions  which  demand  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  many  things. 

Occasionally  a  teacher  is  found  who  seems  to  think  that  it 
is  necessary  for  her  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  her  pupils  in 
order  to  be  properly  respected  by  them.  Such  do  not  care,  for 
instance,  to  be  greeted  too  freely  by  children  on  the  street.  Evi- 
dently there  seems  to  be  a  fear  that  some  one  may  discover 
that  she  is  a  teacher.  How  foreign  is  all  this  to  the  real  spirit 
that  should  characterize  the  true  teacher. 

Too  frequently  we  deal  with  the  child  from  the  adult  stand- 
point when  we  should  remember  that  he  is  yet  a  child.  True 
we  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  some  day  he  will  become 
an  adult  if  he  lives  long  enough  but  at  the  same  time  he  needs 
to  do  from  day  to  day  those  acts  and  think  those  thoughts  that 
are  natural  for  the  child.  There  is  no  better  preparation  that 
he  can  make  for  adult  living  than  this.  Since  his  observation 
and  experiences  are  relatively  limited  it  follows  that  his  data 
for  generalizations  along  many  lines  must  of  necessity  be 
limited.  Now,  because  of  this  limitation,  teachers  often  foolish- 
ly generalize  for  him  not  realizing  that  generalizations  thus 
gained  mean  practically  nothing  to  the  child.     The  time  spent 
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at  such  teaching  is  to  a  large  extent  worse  than  wasted  for 
teacher  and  child. 

It  is  absurd  to  apply  adult  standards  in  the  measurement 
of  child- effort.  In  doing  this  we  tend  to  hold  the  child  for  re- 
sults that  are  beyond  his  control.  We  fritter  away  much  val- 
uable time  trying  to  teach  the  child  that  which  would  better 
be  taught  at  a  later  period  in  his  life.  We  make  a  good  deal 
of  fuss  trying  to  teach  some  things  that  might  be  omitted  as 
well  as  not.  It  often  happens  in  manual  training  that  the  child 
is  required  to  do  a  piece  of  work  over  and  over  again  because 
he  is  not  able  to  come  up  to  adult  standards  of  work.  He  is 
expected  to  do  as  good  work  as  the  skilled  carpenter  is  able  to 
do  after  years  of  careful  training  at  the  bench.  Again  in  com- 
position the  child  is  held  to  write  as  faultlessly  as  one  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  most  strenuous  manner  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  land.  His  limitations  in  the  organization  of  subject  mat- 
ter and  his  inability  to  use  the  most  approved  English  are 
criticised  with  the  same  severity  as  they  would  be  were  they 
committed  by  an  adult.  In  matters  bearing  upon  conduct  and 
questions  of  morality  we  do  the  child  a  wrong  by  holding  him 
accountable  for  things  that  are  beyond  his  power  of  comprehen- 
sion because  of  a  lack  in  years.  We  forget  that  the  child  is  yet 
young  and  that  youth  means  a  lack  of  experience  along  many 
lines.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  drawing  when  the  child  is 
held  for  results  that  are  attained  at  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy.  When  this  happens  drawing  ceases  to  be  a 
means  of  expression  and  becomes  drudgery.  The  matter  of 
teaching  children  to  write  has  led  to  much  abuse  in  the  lower 
grades  when  the  little  hands,  lacking  in  control  of  the  finer 
muscles,  have  been  held  to  write  a  fine  hand.  A  better  knowl- 
edge as  to  how  the  child  gradually  comes  to  have  muscular 
control  of  himself  should  be  a  guide  to  one  as  to  what  to  expect 
of  him  in  writing  at  different  stages  of  his  school  life.  It  is 
poor  business  trying  to  make  children  do  things  that  are  beyond 
their  control  just  because  we  have  thought  that  such  things 
should  be  done.  If  such  teaching  is  kept  up  for  too  long  a 
time  the  child  reaches  the  place  when  he  will  not  respond. 
This  is  how  he  defends  himself.  As  adults  we  need  constantly 
to  get  down  to  the  place  where  the  children  are  in  order  to  know 
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how  to  lead  them.  They  deal  with  simple  things.  Their  steps 
are  few  and  their  thinking  is  short.  They  need  to  have  much 
filled  in  that  we  pass  over  because  of  its  simplicity. 

The  child  should  be  the  organizing  principle  in  a  course 
of  study  for  children.  This  has  not  been  fully  recognized  at 
all  times  as  can  be  easily  seen  by  an  examination  of  courses  of 
study.  Too  many  are  mere  compilations  of  other  courses.  The 
specific  needs  of  the  particular  child  are  for  the  most  part 
ignored.  It  is  made  largely  from  the  academic  point  of  view. 
Things  seem  to  work  out  pretty  well  from  the  stand  point  of 
subject  matters.  Every  thing  appears  to  be  logical  and  well 
arranged  but  somehow  it  does  not  fit  when  tried  on.  There  is 
something  wooden,  mechanical  about  the  whole  thing  that  does 
not  take  hold  of  boys  and  girls  when  applied.  Such  a  course 
tends  to  lack  in  unity  of  purpose  unless  careful  consideration 
is  given  to  the  principles  that  should  underlie  such  a  course. 
The  environment  of  the  child  should  play  an  important  part  in 
the  making  of  any  course  for  children.  We  fail  too  often  to 
see  that  what  is  of  educative  value  to  us  is  teaching  the 
common  things  that  lie  near  at  hand.  We  are  prone  to  get 
away  in  time  and  space  in  the  search  for  material  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  school  work  before  the  more  familiar  has  been 
used.  In  doing  this  wTe  sacrifice  the  element  of  genuine  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  child  which  must  not  be  ignored.  A  more 
careful  study  of  the  child  tends  to  make  us  utilize  the  near 
at  hand  in  time  and  space  more  and  more  in  our  teaching. 
It  is  a  healthful  sign  to  see  children  keenly  alive  to  the 
things  about  them.  We  can  so  teach  that  they  become 
dead  to  these  things.  Nature-study,  home  geography,  local 
history,  and  the  occupations  of  the  home  are  lines  of  work  that 
should  be  recognized  as  vital  in  a  course  of  study.  As  the 
child  grows  older  he  reaches  out  farther  and  becomes  acquaint- 
ed wTith  the  wide  world  but  he  does  so  in  the  most  intelligible 
manner  when  he  bases  his  reaching  upon  that  which  is  thorough- 
ly familiar  to  him.  Too  often  we  try  to  teach  the  child  that 
which  cannot  mean  much  to  him  because  he  has  no  basis  upon 
which  to  think  it,  nothing  in  his  experience  to  which  he  can 
relate  it.  All  this  suggests  the  danger  of  making  a  course  of 
study  by  the  process  of  compilation.     It  is  better  to  study  the 
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children  concerned  and  their  enviroment  than  to  study  other 
courses.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  child's  mind  and  what  is  profitable  to  go  on  there.  The 
teacher  must  know  psychology.  She  must  know  children.  As 
a  business  proposition  it  does  not  pay  to  do  in  school  those 
things  that  yield  little  or  no  profit.  Apply  this  statement  to 
our  courses  of  study  and  we  must  eliminate  in  many  places 
work  that  is  killing  time. 

Again  our  courses  have  been  copied  too  much  from  the 
past.  Traditions  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  teachers 
from  generation  to  generation  that  we  dare  not  disregard  be- 
cause the  stamp  of  age  is  upon  them.  Much  of  the  past  is  good 
and  should  be  retained,  but  there  are  things  now  and  then  that  we 
have  outgrown.  As  a  mass  teachers  are  extremly  conservative. 
They  dislike  to  overthrow  that  which  has  been.  Every  genera- 
tion needs  a  Col.  Parker  to  put  it  on  the  right  track.  Because 
we  have  done  things  in  one  way  for  a  long  time  we  come  to 
believe  that  to  be  the  only  thing  to  do  and  we  look  about  for 
argument  to  bolster  up  our  stand  because  we  think  it  will  not 
look  well  for  us  to  go  against  that  which  we  have  once  said 
was  the  thing  to  do.  We  dislike  to  have  people  think  that  we 
are  fallible.  Because  of  this  tendency  in  spots  jn  our  educa- 
tional system  in  general,  we  find  traces  of  dead  material  in  our 
courses  of  study — relics  of  the  past  that  mean  little  to  the 
active  child  of  today. 

Again  an  error  is  made  when  work  is  done  in  school  sim- 
ply because  some  higher  institution  demands  that  such  be  done. 
These  demands  are  sometimes  made  with  a  strong  hand  in  the 
way  of  requirements  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  set  them  aside. 
Too  much  of  this  tends  to  deaden  the  work  of  the  school  for 
those  things  that  most  need  to  be  taught  must  be  given  less 
time  or  omitted  entirely  from  the  course.  The  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  do  much  for  no  reason  except  that  he  may  pass 
on.  If  he  does  not  do  the  work  required  he  cannot  pass  on  no 
matter  how  gifted  he  may  be  in  other  lines.  That  which  the 
child  most  needs  is  the  best  preparation  that  he  can  have  to 
enter  higher  work.  What  he  most  needs  should  be  determined 
by  the  work  that  he  needs  to  do  from  day  to  day  to  live  most 
completely.     Learning  to  do  the  tasks  that  are  at  hand  and 
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that  need  to  be  done — tasks  that  have  a  motive  for  the  child 
back  of  them  is  the  best  preparation  that  one  can  have  to  do 
well  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  him.  In  other  words  do- 
ing the  work  from  day  to  day  is  the  best  preparation  for  the 
future.  If  you  attempt  directly  to  prepare  for  the  future  you 
may  neglect  the  present  and  thus  have  no  foundation  for  the 
future.  So  in  dealing  with  a  course  of  study  for  children  we 
need  to  concern  ourselves  more  with  the  daily  things  that  lie 
near  them  which  are  steeped  in  meaning  for  them.  Every 
curriculum  should  grow  up  around  the  child  as  a  center.  He 
should  have  a  large  part  in  the  determination  of  its  character. 
It  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  stimulate  him  from 
day  to  day  to  new  thought  and  action.  School  work  should  be 
in  the  fullest  sense  life  to  him.  What  he  does  in  the  school- 
room should  reach  over  into  the  home  and  what  he  does  in  the 
home  should  find  a  place  more  frequently  in  the  school. 
There  should  not  be  a  hard  and  fast  separation  as  is  sometimes 
found  between  home  and  school. 

The  attempt  to  separate  units  of  knowledge  into  studies  in 
an  endeavor  to  discover  correlation  in  subject  matter  rather 
than  to  find  the  principle  of  correlation  in  the  child  has  led  to 
much  meaningless  work.  If  a  course  of  study  is  based  upon 
tradition;  or  if  it  is  a  compilation  of  other  courses;  or  if  the 
child  is  left  out  in  its  making;  or  if  it  is  dictated  by  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  it  must  fall  short  in  a  large  measure  of 
serving  the  true  purpose  of  a  curriculum.  More  time  and 
thought  need  to  be  spent  on  our  courses  of  study.  The  teach- 
ers who  are  in  the  work,  who  come  into  the  most  intimate  re- 
lation with  children  should  have  a  large  part  in  the  working 
out  of  any  course.  All  should  work  together.  There  should 
be  many  conferences  before  the  course  is  put  into  definite 
shape.  Then  it  should  be  a  something  that  grows  better  from 
year  to  year.  It  should  not  stand  still,  remain  static,  when 
once  it  is  made. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  it  has  been  intimated  that  the  life 
of  the  child  in  school  and  out  of  school  should  be  fraught  with 
experiences  that  are  most  highly  educative  and  which  tend  to 
put  him  into  possession  of  his  heritage.  Many  things  that 
were  once  familiar  to  children  because  they  were  part  of  the 
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everyday  life  are  unfamiliar  now  because  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  modern  life.  He  has  other  experiences 
now  but  many  that  could  be  rich  to  him  because  they  bear  so 
close  a  relation  to  his  bodily  comforts,  have  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  need  to  do  more  in  school  to  bring  before  chil- 
dren some  of  these  things  that  are  suggestive  of  larger  activi- 
ties that  relate  closely  to  the  home.  To  make  clearer  what  is 
meant  the  following  illustration  is  given.  A  class  had  been 
studying  about  the  making  of  butter,  after  which  they  brought 
milk  to  school,  set  it  in  pans  over  night  so  that  the  cream 
would  rise,  looked  at  it  in  the  morning  to  find  that  the  cream 
had  risen,  skimmed  it,  put  it  into  a  Mason  jar  that  had  been 
converted  into  a  churn,  churned  it,  saw  the  butter  separate 
from  the  buttermilk,  worked  the  butter  to  separate  more  of  the 
buttermilk,  salted  it,  took  it  to  their  principal  to  have  him 
sample  it  and  to  explain  to  him  how  it  was  made  and  then  ate 
it  on  bread  that  was  provided  for  the  occasion.  These  were 
real  experiences  that  will  not  be  forgotten  soon.  Butter,  cream, 
buttermilk,  and  the  process  of  churning  will  mean  more  as 
terms  to  the  children  who  engaged  in  this  work.  "When  the 
great  dairy  industries  are  studied  this  experience  can  be  used 
as  a  starting  point.  In  their  thinking  these  children  will  go 
back  to  it  many  times. 

The  children  who  thought  that  Robinson  Crusoe  could  soak 
wheat  and  then  cook  it  as  mother  cooks  beans,  without  grind- 
ing it  into  flour,  learned  much  when  they  soaked  a  quantity  of 
wheat  over  night  and  went  to  the  woods  on  the  following  day  to 
build  a  fire  in  a  primitive  fashion  and  then  boil  the  wheat  for 
an  hour  until  it  was  soft  enough  to  be  eaten.  They  enjoyed 
this  wheat  as  they  ate  it  and  pronounced  it  good.  They  learned 
in  this  something  of  the  difficulties  of  making  a  fire,  and  some- 
thing of  the  art  of  cooking.  The  teacher  of  these  children 
thought  she  could  afford  to  take  time  to  do  this  work  in  order 
to  put  their  theories  to  a  test  as  well  as  to  give  them  the  actual 
experience  of  preparing  grain  as  it  came  from  the  field  so  that 
it  mi glit  be  eaten.  She  might  have  told  them  what  they 
learned  through  experience.  She  was  keen  enough  to  see  that 
they  would  learn  more  by  the  other  method.  It  has  taken  us 
;i  long  time  to  discover  that  we  must  lose  time  in  order  to  save 
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time.  What  seems  to  be  the  shortest  way  is  not  always  the 
best  way.  We  have  looked  for  too  long  a  time  for  external  vis- 
ible results  rather  than  for  internal  growth.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  content  to  take  time  to  do  things  in  teaching 
children. 

The  children  who  made  candles  by  dipping  wicks  into  melt- 
ed paraffin,  cooled  them  in  water,  dipped  them  again  and  again, 
until  enough  wax  had  gathered  about  the  wick  to  make  a  can- 
dle, and  then  burned  the  candle  in  an  old-fashioned  candle 
stick  in  their  darkened  room,  snuffed  the  wick  with  old  snuffers 
such  as  their  grandparents  used  and  lighted  the  candles  with 
tapers  made  of  twisted  paper,  will  appreciate  more  fully  the 
difficulties  of  their  grandparents  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  their  day  than  if  this  had  not  been  done.  The 
group  of  children  who  helped  to  crack  open  a  stone  to  find  it  a 
treasure  house  filled  with  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  that 
lived  when  the  earth  was  young  were  introduced  to  the  study 
of  geology  on  that  day  in  a  way  never  to  be  forgotten.  No 
wonder  they  went  home  and  began  to  find  things  that  found 
their  way  into  the  schoolroom.  Rocks  that  had  been  sealed 
books  were  unlocked  and  read. 

Let  us  see  what  might  be  done  by  a  teacher  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  invited  by  a  boy  to  visit  his  chickens 
to  see  how  he  cared  for  them.  This  visit  should  indicabe  to 
her  here  and  there  a  line  of  work  for  this  boy.  If  wisely  used 
meaning  and  interest  will  be  put  into  his  drawing,  construction 
work,  arithmetic,  reading  and  language.  He  might  draw  plans 
for  coops  for  chickens,  for  a  henhouse,  roosts,  feeding- troughs 
and  nests.  Some  of  these  things  make  the  best  kind  of  shop 
work.  He  will  need  to  measure  and  estimate  the  amount  and 
cost  of  materials.  He  will  read  in  books,  magazines  and  gov- 
ernment publications  about  poultry.  He  will  write  for  some  of 
these  things  and  thus  put  motive  back  of  what  he  does  in  let- 
ter writing.  This  is  suggestive  of  what  our  schools  can  do  to 
bring  the  work  close  to  the  child.  Things  learned  in  this  way 
stay  learned.  The  reason  why  pupils  forget  so  much  is  be- 
cause they  care  so  little  for  it.  It  is  too  far  removed  from 
their  interests.  They  are  required  to  be  too  passive  in  so 
much  of  their  learning.     There  needs  to  be  more  activity  on 
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their  part  that  is  purposeful  from  their  point  of  view.  There 
should  be  a  large  plan  for  individual  initiative  in  the  planning 
and  doing  of  school  work.  There  should  be  less  of  what  ap  - 
pears  to  be  arbitrary  dictation  of  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  teacher.  In  other  words  pupils  should  be  held  more  for  in- 
dependent thought  and  work  instead  of  waiting  to  be  told  what 
to  do  next.  As  has  been  suggested  they  should  block  out  the 
work  to  be  done  from  day  to  day.  After  a  recitation  is  over 
they  should  know  what  they  have  done  and  should  think 
through  what  should  be  done  next  and  how  it  should  be  done. 
This  is  far  better  than  to  have  the  teacher  say,  "Take  topic  so 
and  so,"  or  "Read  to  page  95  in  the  book."  Pupils  should 
know  what  they  need  to  find  next.  They  are  the  ones  to  ask 
questions  for  they  are  the  ones  who  should  wish  to  know,  yet 
how  often  do  we  find  the  teacher  asking  all  the  questions  and 
the  pupils  reciting  to  the  teacher. 

Not  long  ago  a  class  was  studying  about  cotton  and  the 
separation  of  the  seed  from  the  cotton.  In  their  study  they 
found  a  drawing  of  a  cotton  gin.  The  boys  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  way  it  did  its  work.  The  result  was  several 
of  the  boys  took  up  the  problem  of  its  construction  in  the  shop 
and  at  home.  Many  difficulties  of  a  mechanical  nature  con- 
fronted them  before  they  got  through  but  in  the  end  they  had 
constructed  a  cotton  gin  which  worked.  It  was  a  great  day 
when  the  boys  who  made  it  secured  some  cotton  from  the  south 
with  the  seed  yet  in  it  and  demonstrated  before  the  class  the 
way  the  fiber  is  separated  from  the  seed.  There  was  a  great 
buzzing  of  wheels  and  belts  and  the  turning  of  cranks  but  this 
made  it  all  the  more  real.     It  was  their  work. 

The  boys  in  the  shop  are  busy  on  projects  of  their  own. 
They  take  them  home  when  finished  and  put  them  into  use. 
There  is  no  work  in  school  that  appeals  to  them  as  being 
worth  while  any  more  strongly  than  does  this,  for  they  feel 
that  it  is  their  work  and  it  is.  They  have  opportunity  to  work 
out  their  ideas.  The  teacher  stands  ready  to  be  of  help  to 
them  when  they  most  need  his  assistance.  This  is  where  the 
cotton  gin  was  made.  Here  they  made  a  water  wheel,  a  canal 
showing  how  locks  work,  a  large  loom  for  weaving  rugs,  and 
hundreds  of  little  things  for  themselves  and  others. 
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The  sand  table  in  the  primary  room  always  has  a  new- 
idea  worked  out  by  little  hands,  before  school  in  the  morning, 
at  recess,  at  noon  or  during  study  time.  Next  term  each  prim- 
ary pupil  is  to  have  many  blocks  of  a  size  ranging  from  one 
to  four  inches  in  dimension.  He  is  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  construct  whatever  he  wishes  as  well  as  to  make  things 
suggested  by  other  school  work.  Children  in  school  should 
be  encouraged  to  think  and  to  do  original  things.  They 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  put  many  of  their  theories  to  a 
test.  Our  schools  need  to  be  so  organized  that  this  can  be  done. 
In  other  words  we  as  teachers  need  to  direct  children  in  school 
so  that  they  will  grow  as  children  need  to  grow.  More  natur- 
al things  need  to  be  done.  School  and  life  should  not  be 
separated. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  has  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the 
weak  places  in  our  schools  and  to  suggest  improvement. 
Were  it  reduced  to  the  form  of  theses  it  would  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Our  schools  are  wasteful  of  the  time  of  childhood. 

2.  The  average  teacher  studies  children  in  a  superficial 
way. 

3.  We  deal  with  the  child  too  much  from  the  adult  point 
of  view. 

4.  The  child  should  be  the  organizing  principle  in  our 
course  of  study. 

5.  The  teacher  tends  to  do  too  much  for  the  child  and 
thus  makes  him  dependent.  There  should  be  more 
self- activity  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
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